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struction of statutes. At the close of his long:,
diligent, and efficient service, the rules of prac-
tice had become well established, and the de-
cisions of his court had been published to the
profession and were recognized as of value and
authority in this state and elsewhere" (Bell,
post, p. 72).

Richardson took part in several notable cases.
In his second year on the bench he wrote an
opinion of nearly thirty printed pages in the case
of Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. Win. H.
Woodward (r N. H., in), holding that the
charter of the college was not a contract and
that the legislature might add new members
without consulting the old corporation. Taken
on error to the United States Supreme Court,
the judgment was reversed in a famous opinion
(4 Wheaton, 518) by Chief Justice Marshall;
but there have always been prominent members
of the American bar who agreed with Richard-
son and not with Marshall on that point, though
the question has become entirely academic. An-
other famous case in which Richardson partici-
pated, though he did not write the opinion, was
Britton vs. Turner (6 N. H., 481), adjudicated
in 1834, in which it was held that an employee
under a definite term of service might recover
wages actually earned though he left the em-
ployment without just cause. The doctrine was
considered a radical departure from the earlier
common-law rule. In addition to his judicial
labors, Richardson published some legal works.
These included The New Hampshire Justice of
the Peace (1824), and The New Hampshire
Town Officer (1829). In 1826 he was made
chairman of a commission to revise the statutes.
"He kept up his knowledge of the classics, and
read the best Italian, French, and Spanish au-
thors in their original tongues. He acquired a
thorough knowledge of botany, and more or less
familiarity with every branch of natural sci-
ence" (Bell, post, p. 75).

[Sources include: C. H. Bell, The Bench and Bar of
N. H. (1894) ; J. A. VInton, The Richardson Memorial
(1876) ; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928) ; and the Farm-
er's Cabinet (Amherst, N. H.), Mar. 30, 1838. Rich-
ardson's opinions appear in 1-9 N. H. Reports.]
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RICHINGS, PETER (May 19, i798-Jan. 18,
1871), actor, opera singer, manager, was of
English birth and rearing, although his entire
professional career was spent on the American
stage. His real name is said to have been Puget,
and it seems certain that, he was born in Lon-
don, the son of Peter Puget, a captain In the
Royal Navy, and his wife Hannah. The father,
who became a rear admiral in 1821, had accom-
panied Vancouver on his trip around the world,
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and it was for him, then a lieutenant, that Puget
Sound was named in 1791. After studying at the
Charterhouse School and at Pembroke College,
Oxford, young Puget abandoned his original in-
tention of entering the ministry and went to In-
dia, where for a short time he is said to have
been a government clerk at Madras. Returning
to England, he began the study of law, but a de-
sire for the stage, opposed by his parents, led
him in the absence of opportunities in England
to sail for New York, which he reached early in
September 1821 with his wife, whom he had
married in 1818 (New York Clipper, post).
Upon his arrival, he immediately sought the ac-
quaintance of Edmund Simpson, manager of
the Park Theatre, and on Sept. 25, under the
name of Peter Richings, made his debut there
as Henry Bertram in Guy Mannering. Some
seasons elapsed before he was able to emerge
from the acting of inconspicuous parts; but so
successful was he eventually, and so popular did
he become with New York audiences that he re-
mained at that theatre for the greater part of
thirteen years. During that period he acted
many and varied characters, among them Mar-
cus in The Green Eyed Monster, Frank Hardy
in Paul Pry, Robert Lester in Captain Kyd, Sir
Benjamin Backbite in The School for Scandal,
Dick Trifle in Tom and Jerry, and Bill Sikes in
Oliver Twist to the Nancy of Charlotte Cush-
man. In a series of "Portraits" published in the
New York Mirror he is described as "a useful
performer and evidently strives to please. From
a very miserable actor he has already become
quite a respectable one. . .. We should be sorry
to miss his good-humored, good-looking face,
and his unique manner of doing some things"
(New York Mirror, Aug. 29, 1829, quoted by
Odell, post, III, 438). He appeared frequently
and prominently in musical plays, in which, ac-
cording to the same judge, "as a vocalist he was
rather distinguished by force than sweetness/'
a close search of the records leading Odell (III,
7) to declare that "his vocal equipment was in-
adequate." In 1840 he went to Philadelphia,
and with occasional absences filled a number of
positions as actor and manager in the theatres
of that city, including an engagement with W. E.
Burton at the National Theatre and service as
stage manager at the Walnut Street and Chest-
nut Street theatres. In the season of 1858-59 he
was back at Burton's Theatre in New York.
His last important connection with the stage
was as manager of an English opera company,
organized in 1866, which toured for several sea-
sons in The Enchantress, The Bohemian Girl
and other popular pieces, the principal attrac-
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